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War and Chemical Development 


| D KR. SEINE of the Du Pont Company recalled last 
| year the immense development in organic research 
m the U.S.A. during the past 25 years, a research 
effort that owed its inception to the realisation during 
the last war of the world’s dependence on Germany !o1 
somany substances of industrial importance, especially 
in organi chemistry. The result of that research, in 
Dr. Stine’s words, “‘not only contributed to eventual 
independence in respect to certain natural fibres and 
rubber, but also pla ed at our disposal methods tor the 
manufacture of almost unlimited quantities of liquid 
and gaseous hydrocarbons trom the vast natural re- 
sources of coal with which Nature has endowed the 
U.S.A.’’ The expenditure on this” research was 
colossal and huge sums running into millions of pounds 
were spent without any immediate profit. The result, 
however, was to be seen in an immense increase 1n the 
production ot many classes of chemical products with 
a corresponding decrease in their price. his was 
particularly marked in coal-tar products, but although 
manic chemicals of non-coal-tar origin were slower 


ore 
in responding to research, the production of non-coal- 
lar organic chemicals (to instance one example) during 
the 17-vear period 1921-37 showed an average annual 
mcrease ol O55 per cent. 

lhe facts quoted in the last paragraph on the 
authority of Dr. Stine illustrate what can be done by 
ntensive research and to an even more marked extent 
they illustrate the futility of war. Had Germany in 
IQI4 been content to strive tor industrial domination 
instead of attempting political domination this vast de- 
velopment of the American chemical industry would 
not have occurred, or would at least have occurred to 
amuch smaller extent, and Germany would still have 
been supplying the world with staggering quantities o| 
manufactured products that are NOW made D\ othe 
ountries for themselves. 

Mr. Maurice Holland, the director of the division ot 
engineering and research of ihe National Research 
Council of the U.S.A.. has recently been urging a still 


| 


greater speed-up in rescarch in that country in ordet 
to make it more eifective to compete with Germany s 
“great and efficient’” research system. He recalls that 
since 1920 the number of laboratories in the U.S.A. has 
risen from 300 to 2264, and the number of workers in 
those laboratories from gooo to 70,063. Mr. Holland 
has indicated that research in the U.S.A. is branching 
into different lines from those which had hitherto been 
pursued, this being obviously the effect ol war condi- 
tions. Research in that country 1s now entering the 
substitute or ersals phase on whi h Germany has been 


working for 20 years. In his opinion the war has 
shown that Germany’s substitute materials are gener- 
ally good and that the organisation of the German 
research is the most highly integrated in the world. The 
U.S. Detence Programme has exercised far-reaching 
influences on industrial research. With some CXCCYP- 
tions long-range fundamental or pure science research 
has been placed in abeyance and attention has been 
turned to the immediate problem of developing sub. 
stitute materials to be used in armament. It is a sur- 
prising thought that a country so widely equipped with 
natural products as the U.S.A., and having through the 
command of the seas the possibility of importing 
natural products from mo§t of the world, is vet turning 
its attention to substitute materials. The effect of this 
present war may very well be the general substitution 
throughout the world of synthetic manufactured mate- 
rials for materials derived from natural products. 

In other directions war is having a decided effec: 
upon industry. In our issue for September 6, refer- 
ence was made to the considerable development of light 
metals and alloys which is taking place not only as a 
result of the development of aeroplanes, but also in 
the construction of engines for all forms of transport. 
Keference was also made in that issue to the great 
power developments in Canada which owe their early 
construction to war needs. The world’s requirements 
tor power have been sharply stepped up and since it is 
water power that is being so largely developed the 
eflect on electro-chemical processes will be consider- 
able. This in itself will further the greater production 
of metals by electrical processes, and will also assist 
electro-chemical synthesis in other directions. What- 
ever may be the general outcome of the two Great 
Wars that have ravaged the world during the first 
nalf of this century it is certain that they have created 
vast chemical and electro-chemical industries which 
could not have approached anything like that scale 
without the impetus so provided. This impetus is not 
only directed towards the production of war materials, 
but also embodies the resolve on the part of every 
industrial nation to manufacture products of all kinds 
within its own boundaries in order to be independent 
of the domination of any external power. This move- 
ment has created in the older industrial countries a 
very great deal of dislocation and industrial depression 
which in turn has affected the whole world. Genera- 
tions to come, however, will probably date their pros- 
peritv from our difficulties. This generation is the 
retort in which from the devil’s brew therein is being 
distilled a more pleasant future for the world 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Safety Outside the Works 


( a ERNED as it is mainly with road accidents, the 
\ugust-September issue ot Safety News points oul 
4 ’ - . 


les hn themse@ives are aimost as great an e@vii to 

the industrialist as accidents in the works, A number ot 
Inquest reports nar revealed ihat the Majority Oi TOa 
ictims “~* were mechanics, artisans, | tradesmen whose 
Kk, It not actual the making Of miunitions, Was 
directly or indirectly connected with the war effort.” It 
is ODVIOUSIV a Veak point In the satety precautions ob 
served 1n a Works, that after exercising great care there, 
li ¢ pioyee be killed or injured through carelessness 
le travelling to or trom his work, or for that matter, 

e he is moving in his own time. In these days 
specialiy every ilie 1s pres ious to the nation anda Ho etiort 
should be spared to impress upon all workers that satety 
' es not end in the works. On other branches of the 

sam ect ’ u publishes a report of an address 


’ } 4 : } . *) 
Shetheid industrial Committee, on 


he employment of women in industry. The speaker was 
| 


Miss A. G. Sh. of Metropolitan Vickers, Ltd., Man 
est She is the opinion that except tor the wearing 
ft caps by machine operators, no provisions affecting 
\ en oniyv need be taken lt is. nowever, OT first-rate 
a here e I eC appoint 
J ~ { Ut 


Luminescence and its Proper Use 


I LNMNINESCEN TIT materials and thelr war-time uses ar 
dealt With simpiv Dut extenslveily iecnnical Bulletin 


Cit the Ministry of Home Security The main 

purpose of the | letin is to place information about 

t- L¢ ~ i DOP Tie 1( otlng alone the bay 

i| : the tsi the war many such materials 

Vere pl vliadeaq ahd solid IO] purposes Lo which they were 

el \ : ter { \merclial ageveiopment, as omten, 

Ler ICal know ledge. Defhnitions ol phosphores 

fluorescence, familiar to readers of [HI 

CaL AGE. are outlined and a list of the materials 

e. with their properties, is added No attempt 1s 

0 1Oz« ver the ditticulties attached to the use ot 

ert tS. @.4 le tends vy tor organic fluorescent 

1 pe 3 sne out the surtace laver ot a palnt 

f weathering Due prominence is given to the zinc, 
and alkaline earth sulphides. A later sec 

tea to irr. ation sources, with thei advantage- 
whbacks instance. whereas the argon glk 

convenls econ cal source ot irradiation. 

ts brief life (as at present manufactured) is an obvious 

ve: tungsten-filament lamps, on the other hand, 


? | 
er, Dut consume much more eiectrical powell tO 


( l¢ é he same eTiect! Possible applications )] 
linescent substances are next dealt with. and those most 
ikely to interest the chemical industries in general are the 
arkine ot switches and instruments in rooms that are 
theult to obscure. and the provision of emergency signs 
actories, in case of the failure of the lighting supply 
: rried evacuation of staff. Either fluorescent 
phosphorescent iterials would appear useful for the 
er tunction: tor the latter. zin« sulphide used with 
paint treous enamel), to give a bright glow for a short 
qa be satistactor\ 


Exports must be Maintained 


A LE ITER from Sir F. D’Arcy Cooper, ( hairman ot 
the Business Members of the Industrial and Export 
i 


ard ot JIrade. has been addressed to chairme! 


Export: Groups it points out that United Kingdon 
eX] ie as i recent weeks, been widely at 
ked in the United States on the ;: ind that British 

| ers export are sing Lease-Lend 

{ - tak Ine aavantage Ol he arrival oO} lease 


r qg materilais. 1 CXport to the L.S.A itselitT or to South 
prices or earlie 
leliveries than their United States competitors. There has 


it doubtless delibe 


arkets, and are offering Jowe! 
4 


isrepresentation. some ot 
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ate, and such miuisrepresentation will naturally have een & 


resented D\ eCXportlers in this Country. lhe ract is 1 | 


— 
~ 


change in the situation has taken place. So long 
were required by the [ nited States to pay cash 1OrT | at 
needed trom the U.S.A.. 1t was vi L}y 
lmiportant tO Us to eCarh as Many dollars as possible, nd 
prepared to stint the civil populati ' 
| trade ti 
make every enmort to sell in dollar markets and in 
South American were 
essential supplies. Fk ol 
ess have continued to arrive in the | 


evel supplies Wwe 


we had to be 


necessary in order to do so, and we urged oul 


> 


Ise 
markets trom which we drawing 
thie reasol there will d bt 
S.A... in the day ot 
lease Clad, goods of which delivery Wa> planned be rore 
hand. Our Government has, offered to th 
United States Government the undertaking which 1s con 
tained in the White Paper laid on the table of the House 
ot Commons on September 10. This undertaking adds 
further to the many difficulties under which the export 
trade already labours, but it is wrong to jump t 
the conclusion that the United Kingdom need no longer 
trouble about its export trade. Exports, properly directed 
and so controlled as not to allow the use ot Lease-lend 
materials to iacilitate competition with the United States, 
remain essential to the war eftfort. 


—— 


iheretore, 


Rotproofing Sandbags 


T iE dismal spectacle of tier upon tier of dilapidated 
sandbags is nowadays, happily, not quite so commo) 


is it Was in the earliel 


months oO! the Wal. Haphazar 
unprooted, bad! 


iaAViINng Ol L\ filled sandbags Was soon foun 


to be completely ineffective as a defence measure agains 


ally LOTT) O| attac k. 


} 


' vhether meteorogical or intentionally 
hostile, and accordingly the Sandbag Advisory Committee 
was formed by the Ministry of Home Security to study the 
subject of proonneg sandbags. Of this committee, with its 
faintly equivocal title, Dr. E. F. Armstrong, k.R.S., even 
tually became ) might be expected in 
those circumstances, things soon happened, and useful 
things at that. Last week’s issue of Chemistry and Indus- 
try contains Dr. Armstrong’s statement, based on the work 
of the above-mentioned conu which deals straight 
with the two main heads of the principal sub- 
ject: the characteristic necessary for an ideal rot-proofing 
material, and the causes of the deterioration of sandbags 
[his is not the place to recapitulate the work of the com. 
mittee, but, in brief, the various suitable proofing media 
tor treating clean bags in quantity were: tar distillates, 
organic copper salts, and cuprammonium. Creosote of the 
correct specificatio! see BS/ARP 57) was effective in 
amounts ranging from 20 to 25 per cent. by weight of the 
hbre, but most effective of all was a copper naphthenate 
creosote mixture with 0.5 per cent. copper content. Bags 
thus prooted are expected to have a duration of life of at 
least two vears. When it is observed that the life of an 
untreated sandbag varies from 21 days to a maximum ot 
S2 days in exceptionally cold weather the advantages of 
more clearly. 


cCnalrman, and, as 


tree. 


LrOrTWaraly 


rotproofing stand out all the 


Wholesale Prices in August 


HOLESALE prices, as measured by the Board of 
Trade index number, showed no change in August 
compared with July, this being the first month since th 
outbreak of war for which there has not been some rise i» 
prices. The food index fell by o.3 per cent., while that 
tor industrial materials and manufactures rose by o.2 pe 
cent., or from 156.5 to 156.8 (1930 = 100). For chemicals 
for iron and 
steel 181.2 (181.3); and for non-ferrous metals 123.7 (123.5). 
(hese figures represent an r cent. il 
chemical prices over those for July, 1941, and of 7.2 per 
cent. over August, 1940. Both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals show a fall of o.1 per cent. compared with last 
nonth, and the non-ferrous metals group shares with th 
eat, fish, and eggs group the distinction of showing th 
lowest rise In price since August, 1940, amounting to onl} 
o.1 per cent. Wauthin the groups commodity percentage 
changes were very 


and ‘oils the figure was 127.9 (against 127.5 


increase of 0.3 pe 


small, the only chanve of more than 
per cent. that falls to be recorded being a drop of 13 pel 
in the AVeCTagce Import value OT iron ore 


srt 
Celt 
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T ii} question of the recovery of used lubricating 0il 
has been discussed and argued in this country fol 
any years, the crux being whether or not the recovered 
eil could be regarded as a satisfactory lubricant. Actually, 
there can be -no real argument on this point, as trom 
chemical and technical viewpoints used-oil reclamation is 
uite simple, and provided that the process of recovery 1s 
properly carried out, the recovered product should prove 
juite serviceable. If the best methods of recovery are used 
the resulting oils should at least be equal to the original 
ubricant, and in special cases will be better. Probably the 
chiet dithculties to be overcome are the collection and grad 
ng of the used oi] and the subsequent marketing of the 
products in the tace of a certain 
prejudice, which fortunately is declining. 
| Perhaps for obvious reasons, the recovery of used oil 
has not been popular in this country with the trade; and 
few outside the trade have the necessary knowledge and 
experience to effect complete recovery and produce reall, 
reliable products. Whatever the reason, little has been 
lone: yet in America, the real home of the oil industry, 
ind the producer of the greatest quantity of new lubricat 


ine oll, it has been found both necessary and convenient to 


) 


finished amount ol 


ecognise recovery as a real commercial proposition, and 
the oil industry has to a certain extent financed the work. 


Work of National Importance 


In Germany, long before war broke out, it was a serious 
tience to destroy used oil, and recovery was compulsory 
while in France at the present time it is reported that a 
motorist cannot buy new oil without surrendering his crank 
case drainings for reclamation. Yet in this country, even 
in present circumstances, the recovery of used oil is in 
rather an embryonic state. Most of our lubricating oil has 
to be imported, and Was worth some £ 4,000,000 last year. 
Thus it can be seen that fairly substantial sums of foreign 
exchange are required. krom this point of view only, it 
vould appear that oil recovery should be regarded as of 
national importance, and the work carried out thoroughly 
lo the author’s knowledge some progress is being made, 
but it has been painfully slow, and there is much room 
lor improvement. Moreover, the recovery of oil should 
iot be regarded as a war-tme expedient only; the fact that 
in an emergency recovered oil has been used and found 
satisfactory should do much to sweep away prejudice and 
leave the way clear for considerable post-war development. 

Before describing the actual processes of recovery, it 1s 
necessary to decide what is meant by “ used oil,’’ and what 
impurities present in this oil have to be removed. Lubricat- 

oils can be broadly classified as diesel and internal 
ombustion engine oils, machine oils, electrical oils, 
turbine oils, and steam engine oils. Of these, diesel engin: 
nd internal combustion engines oils, 2.e., motor crank 
ge the basis of oil 
recovery, and will be the ones considered here. Other 

lasses would require special recovery treatment, but a 
plant fully equipped to carry out complete recovery ot 
rank-case drainings could, with some attention to details, 
landle the others. 

Lubricating oils of varying viscosities are obtained from 
rude petroleum by fractional distillation, usually unde: 
vacuum, and are subsequently refined by various methods 
to give products tree of impurities and substantially free 
f components which would be unstable under the condi 
tions of service to which the finished oils will be subjected 
[hese refined oils, therefore, consist of mixtures of rela 
tively stable hydrocarbons; nevertheless, all oils being 
such mixtures, it would appear likely that some of these 
wdrocarbons will prove less stable than others; in even 
the most highly refined oils this is the case. 

lt is a common idea among many users of lubricating 
ils, that these lubricants get thinner in use owing to being 


ase drainings, are those usually forming 





Recovery of Used Lubricating Oil, I 


Two Groups of Reclamation Methods 
by J. E. WALKER 


squeezed and crushed in the bearings, and so losing body 
and olliness. the tact remains, however, that under 
pressure alone, oil is practicaily indestructible. Unfortu- 
nately, in use, other forces are at work on the oil, and that 
powerful trio, pressure, heat, and oxygen (from the air), 
are all operating at the same time. Under such conditions 
even the most stable of lubricants eventually suffers from 
oxidation and cracking; and the poorer the quality of the 
oil, the more rapid and severe is the decomposition thus 
produced. In addition, varying amounts of foreign mat- 
ter such as water, grit, dust, etc., reach the crank-case, 
while ‘‘ burned * or distilled oil leaves a carbon residue, 
and unburned fuel often leaks past the piston rings, thus 
reac hing the oil. 


Formation of Impurities 


Under heat and pressure the lubricating oil ‘ cracks ”’ 
slightly, z.e., it is decomposed, and some of the more un- 
stable molecules are broken down into substances of lowe1 
molecular weight, and, as in most cracking processes in- 
volving heavy hydrocarbons, there is a certain amount of 
excess carbon, or ‘*‘ coke.’’ ‘Thus from this process of de- 
composition, the oil becomes diluted with lower moleculat 
weight bodies ot kerosene and gas-oil type, while the car- 
bon produced is dispersed throughout the oil, and even- 
tually, with other substances, form deposits in various 
parts ot the engine. 

Oxidation leads to the formation of various polymerised 
bodies, resulting in a thickening of the oil. This is partially 
offset by dilution; hence the viscosity of a used oil cannot 
be used to indicate the eilects of either ailution or oxida- 
tion While polymerisation is taking place, soluble and 
insoluble formed, the insoluble portion 
eventually separating Out: 1n addition, saponifiable matte! 
and bodies of an aldehydic nature are formed. which in 
moisture lead Lo emulsions, 
acidic compounds. Thus in oil that has 
quite normal conditions, 
likely to be present: 1, 
the oil; 2, saponifiable matter ; 
acidic compounds; 5, carbon, grit, dirt, metallic particles ; 
6, moisture; 7, dilution. The resulting oil is dark-coloured, 
corrosive, has an unpleasant smell and poor lubricating 
qualities, and forms deposits in many parts of the engine, 
e.g., piston heads and rings, oil ducts, and valve stems. 
Thus it becomes inethcient and even dangerous and must 
be discarded. ‘Too often it is thrown away. 

the foregoing outline may 


a sludges are 


the presence of soap, and 
been used unde 
the following impurities are all 
sludges, soluble and insoluble in 
3, aldehydic bodies; 4, 


have appeared somewhat 
lengthy, though is not by any meaiis the complete picture, 
but it does c1ve a briet idea of what happens to the oil in 
use and the resulting impurities therein which have to be 
eliminated. 


Partially Recovered Products 


The reclamation of used oil can be regarded from two 
distinct viewpoints : 1, The recovery of oil by its ‘‘ users ”’ 
and 2, the recovery of oil at a central plant. Here it 
should be noted that those methods which from technical 
and economic considerations are usually adopted by “ use 
recovery ; plants do not give saleable products, 2... they 
can be regarded as giving partially recovered products 
only. These may be quite usable again, especially as their 
nature will be well known to their prospective user. Con- 
versely, the methods open to the operators of a central 
plant give perfectly marketable products, which can be 
regarded as completely recovered oils. An examination of 
the table overleaf showing the analytical tests of a new 
oil, the same oil after use, and after being recovered by 
Various methods. will make this point clearer. There is 
no doubt that some of the prejudice against recovered oils 
is due to the marketing of partially recovered oils, and 
it is to be hoped that this will not recur. 
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lay, preferably ua good quality, highly activated carth, 
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Chemistry of the Chlorites 
Reactions with Various Hydrocarbons 


I \ tEREST in the chemistry of the chlorites has 
proauctiol ) 
l ntil ad icw months afZO the jiterat Lie 
neagre information on this subject, how- 
ver, ana Knowledge of their chemical behaviour with the 
yohydrates was limited to the tact that sodium chlorite 
objectionable coloured substances in papel 
ad cotton textlie materials without weakening the cellu 
A reagent possessing the desirable properties 
lium chlorite should find extensive use in the held 
arb chemistry. ‘to provide a guide for the ap- 
ication of the reagent and to determine how the char- 
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S 
cteristic groups and structures occurring in the carbo- 
rate eacted with chlorites, Allene Jeanes and Horace 
Ss. Isb indertook . vstematic investigation of the 
Cactlions Ch) orites Li arbohydrate material oj diverse 
charact /. Kes., ig4i, RP. 1408 Their investigation 
i > sno that roo! ‘tempera! ire the non-Trecuclls 
saccharide, sucrose, is completely inert to chlorites uw 
all conditions which do not involve acid hydrolysis, and 
lat all ketoses, the yhydroxy alcohols, the glycosides, 
ind the aidadonic acids aft attacked only aiter prolonged 
tres ent with chiterites. On the other hand the aldoses 


b1i\ the corresponding aldoni 
Aldopentoses are oxidised more apidly than the 
and the monosaccharides more rapidly than 


the disaccharides. (he reaction is slow in neutral solt 
} ) rapid in acid lution Quantitative measure 
( 1 ae] Vall ] thd rave revealed that 
Niol acid 1s the oxid: t ard that the reaction corres 
d large. i. » tne iollowing equatio 
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Safe Practice in the Chemical Laboratory 


Il.—Treatment of Accidents and Poisoning 
by JOHN CREEVEY 


\BORATORY hazards of Common occurrence include 
L purhlis (eithe: Irom hot objects Ul chemical As Clit 1€s), 
scalding by hot water o1 steam, Cults, electrical shocks, 
puisonping by toxic gases OF vapours, poisoning — by 
chemicals taken internally or absorbed by the skin, and 
‘ollapse or physical shock. 
* * ¥ i 

When burns trom hot objects are slight they can be 
dressed with sterile yauze smeared with bor ointment, 
vaseline, 5 per cent. tannic acid, or preferably butesin 
picrate Ointment. kor a severe burn it is best to use 
vallze With butesin picrate aS da first dressing, before 
seeking medical aid. Ii clothing adheres to the burned 
surface of the skin, no attempt shal! be made to remove 
this until facilities are available for properly dressing 
the burn; as a preliminary measure cut the clothing round 
the burned area before applying the first dressing. If a 
blister has developed do not pierce or open it without 
instructions trom someone qualified LO give advice. 

* +. *% 

Burns due to corrosive chemicals need ditlerent treat 
ments according to the nature of the corrosive. kK on 
strong acids wash the burn with large quantities ot cold o1 
merely tepid water, and then with a 5 per cent. solution 
of sodium bicarbonate, and finally dress with gauze and 
butesin picrate ointment, boric ointment or vaselin, as in 
the case of burns irom hot objects. The same treatment 
may be used tor bromine burns, but for phosphorus, pre 
treatment with a 1 per cent. solution of copper sulphate 
is advisable to retard further action from unburned 
phosphorus. Sometimes, as in the case of a severe 
burn from hydrofluoric acid, it is preferable to dress the 
burn, after washing and neutralising, by dusting on bori 
acid powder and applying a bandage made wet with a 
saturated solution of boric acid, rather than use the oint 
ments mentioned. Burns due to strong alkalies should 
be washed with water and then with a 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of acetic acid, after which they can be dressed as 
already described. Burns due to phenol should be washed 
With ethy! alcohol or surgical Spirit, and then dressed. 
Burns from entry of chemicals into the eye should have 
unmediate treatment by flushing with large quantities of 
cold water, followed by a 5 per cent. solution of sodium 
bicarbonate (if due to acids) or a 5 per cent. solution ot 


boric acid (if due to alkalies). Formaldehyde may be 


treated in the same way as acids. In all cases, afte 
washing, put one or two drops of castor oil into the eye. 
- * * 


(he main danger trom cuts is excessive bleeding 
secondly, ingress of poisonous chemicals, or risk of 
infection by common bacterial agencies. If bleeding is 
not serious, the cut can be cleaned up by washing with 
ethyl alcohol or surgical spirit, removing any broke 
glass, dirt, and adhering chemicals, and then applying 
| per cent. tincture of iodine, tollowed by a dressing ot 
vaseline on gauze, and final bandage, which must be 
secure but not too tight. 
Hiust be stopped. 


Where bleeding is serious, it 
lf the blood is scarlet and ftlows inter 
inittently, apply a tourniquet about four inches below the 
armpit or four inches below the groin, according to 
whether the cut is on arm (Or hand) Ol leg or toot). lt 
the blood is dark coloured, the tourniquet can be applied 
below the cut. 


’ 


A tourniquet should not be tightened 
more than is necessary to stop bleeding, and on _ no 
account should it be held tight for longer than 15 minutes 


~ 


t a time; if bleeding has not stopped, loosen the tour 
hig uet for a few seconds and then re-tighten it. \ piece 


{ rubber tubing, 4 in, bore, makes a good tourniquet 
if the situation of the wound does not permit appli 
(alion OF a tourniquet, press sterile gauze firmly into 


the wound and apply pressure until lottine take place 


l:lectrical shock is more frequent in laboratories than 
commonly supposed. ‘lhe first thing to do is to shut oft 
the current; if this cannot be done immediately, remove 
the source of contact as cautiously as can be done by aid 
insulating medium such as a dry stick. 
Artificial respiration must then be started immediately, 
details of which should be familiar to all laboratory 
workers who are in presence Ol danger trom electrical 
shock. Meanwhile, keep the patient warm by aid of a 
blanket and hot water bottles, and even if there are signs 
of stiffening continue the work of artificial respiration 
for at least four hours. 

. 


of some 


* * 


general antidote is 
a mixture of 2 parts pulverised charcoal, 1 part magnesium 


oxide and I palit tannic ai¢ id, using One heaped teaspoontul 


kor poisons takel internally a good 


to a elass of warm water. ‘Lhe use of cthis antidote 1- 
especially desirable when the nature of the poison is not 
indicated, and a specific artidote cannot be given. lo 


nduce vomiting, a common emetic is made by stirring 
one teaspoontul of powdered mustard in suthcient warm 
water to make a creamy mixture; as an alternative, warm 
salt water may be used, Or 0.005 gr, Ol potassium anti 
mony tartrate dissolved in 25 c.c. of water. When poison 
ing is due to strong acids or alkalies and there is sure 
to be injury to internal tissues, excessive vomiting must 
be avoided, and should be followed by gis . 
of dried egg albumin in a glass of cold water, or white 
miJk, or medicinal liquid parathn. 
*% * * 


. i ’ ~ LI 
Ing 3 tU § 1 


Ol egg Ol 
In the Case ol poisoning by cyanides, speed is essential 
in the matter of treatment lt cyanide has been swal 
lowed, artificial respiration must be applied if the person 
has become unCONSCIOUS. Vomiting Can be induced by 
the Common methods, and, additionally, the person should 
be given 250 c.c. of water containing 10 ¢c.c. Of 3 per cent. 
hydrogen peroxide, Or 250 c.c,. Of water containing ]2 gS! 
ot terrous sulphate and 12 gr. ot sodium bicarbonate 
(he inhaling of the vapour of amyl nitrite will be bene 
hcial to keep the patient trom collapse. lf cyanide 
vapour has been inhaled, there must be immediate re 
moval to fresh air, with the administration of oxygen. 
* * * 

Detailed treatment for particular poisons, 11 known to 
have been taken, should be sought elsewhere; particula 
mention can be made of phosphorus and chlorine. In the 
case of of phosphorus, induce vomiting and give 2 gr. ot 
copper sulphate in 100 c.c. ot water; follow by large 
quantities of water and te. 2 turpentine which has 
been well oxidised by exposure to the air: then give 1S 
or, of magnesium sulphate in 100 c.¢ Or water. In 
phosphorus poisoning do not give white of egg or milk 
For chlorine, give 2 c.c. of ammonium hydroxide i 
100 c.c. Of water, induce vomiting, and then give milk 
or white of egg; tollow by 4 gr. ot sodium thiosulphate 
in 400 C.c. Of water. 

*% * * 


physical shock, will vary with the 


individual. and may be serious. 


Collapse, Ol 
lhe main symptoms are 
paleness, moist skin, and persistent trembling. First 
place the patient in a reclining position, with the head 
lower than the body (except in cases of serious bleeding) ; 
cover with blankets and keep warm with hot water bottles. 
(hen rub the extremities briskly towards the heart to 
restore circulation. ‘Give stimulants by mouth (if con 
scious), Or by inhalation (if unconscious). A teaspoontul 
of aromatic spirit of ammonia in half a glass of warm 
water is one of the best stimulants: to be inhaled, apply 
on a gauze lf there is bleeding, the promotion of 
circulation should be postponed until the bleeding has 
been controlled 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR a high yield of metal lhe original) process employed cold 
hydrogen introduced directly into the gas stream from the 
Rules for Laboratory Design turnace to dilute and cool the mixture suddenly to 150 to 
= IR The article. “ Safe Practice in the Chemical 200° C. Approximately so vol. of hydrogen were used pe 
| aboratorv ”’ ‘our issue of August 16 must be of interest vol. otf magnesium vapour, Unde these conditions metal 
o those ho have plan a laborator ic Magnesium ls precipitated as a aust containing some 1 
\ithoueh the ve eral princi] ies are. of course. excel magnesium oxide and some carbon carried over trom the 
saan | anes ee ake 5 he detatic for furnace Che dust is briquetted with oil, distilled at 750° lea 
. re ep « ‘ { » ‘ p bottle « tO Q50 ive SM “enaeed and the metal « onde! sed and colle ted out 
ne Chae : ie : ‘m the centre of a2 as powder under # hydrocarbon oi], The metallic powde ma 
can. canal Ti inn: | witl nannenes. is then melted and cast into ingots. The residue from the n¢ 
the opi ‘ ' ery | ' imbe ' hemical still ‘(MgO + | | is returned to the process Che mixture wa 
hesitad ole eal ont = fas =. he pleasure of hydrogen and carbon monoxide trom the condensers is ie 
esi 0 d equip] ee ee le semsee fee treated with steam in the presence of a catalyst to cor ert to 
ge Sa : DS ihalmines tn on etieh | COQ to CO,, which is scrubbed out, and the hydrogen is - 
pin sates Mitts alin th cee returned to the process. lhe magnesite used should be mM 
In the very manv laboratories that I have visited during of the highest purity consistent with reasonable cost. ‘The -ib 
apo iad: Sah mnie ane OT IE in hydrogen must be low in carbon monoxide content and free al 
laud anit é < set clide bewksantalie "Tnen trom carbon dioxide and water vapour. — [he quantity of a\ 
oe * . anne aillie | es hydrogen in circulation in the process is large, but the ns 
2 ed ei Seance \ | tiie ke amount required once the process is started 1s merely the pu’ 
a verous ti oan did bile wena make-up ot mechanical losses (about 4 cu. ft. per lb. of ket 
. Loo re y steel ; sounds metal). 3 bee 
ime t hb we | * ’ an At Radenthein, the electric furnaces used were 800 kV ve 
in a laboratory deall with steel or aluminium ampeére capacity, 3-phase electric furnaces. ‘The Palo Alto 
nN . plant, however, is designed on a larger scale. The first eas 
: hard experience 1 sc the —* unit is a gooo kV ampere iurnace. As planned ultimate for 
| : aca | | as aaa capacity will be 15,000 tons of magnesium per year. Con. tio 
: . | a. densation of the evolved magnesium vapour is to be su 
“ ¥ - té Ch, . ai ; a etiected by the use of large volumes of natural gas instead res 
| Rnseatent ete iRlaleas inl of hydrogen. Since the magnesium plant is situated close wh 
. , . ee -- * to a cement mill, the natural gas used tor condensing will rhe 
) | i my ‘ . gfe i ble iy be passed, after removal of magnesium and dust, to the ie 
; | | ' | ae : cement kilns for use as fuel. rai 
ania ~— | 1 i st principle of effici ~s ' Data from reliable sources on the operation of the pro- pri 
' : : “gy 7 vile cess at, Radenthein give a power consumption of up 
aboratorv. and not vour : ratory to he ;, 1] buildin< dt pPproxil ately 22,000 k\\ h per ton of metal. a recover\ Ing 
ppnlie- , ~ : wa ctes I approximately SO pel cent. Ol the magnesium tea as the 
= Ve | Ay . - ‘ata nee acne ff ah, ore in the form of ingots of high purity, and a consump ing 
| : er aang Pe : | tion of hydrogen ot about 4 cu. ft. per lb. of metal pro- vis 
= duced. On this basis the cost of magnesium by this tio 
PRIOR method should be low. Ine 
Dire Che dithe ulties stated to have been encountered at othe pr 
" plants operating the Hansgirg process are those that might Wl 
have bee expected in handling hydrogen and SO high} pu 
| Ae age on inflammable a material as magnesium in vapour and ple 
oe ee powder torm. They are, however, no more insurmount- me 
— able than many others successfully solved in other electric pl. 
Magnesium from Magnesite mers industries (phosphorus and calcium carbide, for a 
example lhe vacuum distillation of the magnesiu ot 
New Development of the Hans¢gir¢ Process powder has presented problems in heat transter to which une 
NEW plant of the Permanente Cornoration. for the a number of different solutions have been proposed. “ 
A | roducti { magnesium metal from magnesite by = 
tne mal syire process, Was aque to Start operations On i 
August 15, at Palo Alto, California, according to a repor' PAPER MAKERS’ DIRECTORY 
n the \ews Edition ot the American Chemical Society : ; 
; nese penne ve 9 “ae sneiinidlll ies A new edition of the Directory of Paper Makers has LO 
. cenine the Gidienltins alloc: ccompany just been published by Marchant, Singer & Co., 326 High As 
. Sania , ' ner plant 1 be tities with con- Holborn, London, W.C.1. price Os. od., post free (abroad .S 
ry tereat eamariatly « me | aah abate 6s. 10d.). We did not see last year $ issue, but compared a 
| t in belligerent countries, such as Britain, Germany, with the 1939 edition the price has increased by only one - 
lemme fo fepesiile ty chtein under mrasent cami. shilling, while the contents is fully as comprehensive ™ 
s A uch the process is me ne. I heen despite supply difhculties. This work of reference is of lt 
netuend toe anuee wneve ot Badeuthela in Austete leo the the highest value to industrial chemists, who are doubly ‘ 
ceestnn Aemesinas, Daweedien Co - the wow Californion plant linked with the paper trade as both suppliers and con- - 
s adopted ce esti asia ent wns ney sumers. Che directory provides not only a record 
fF th, iin principles of the proeress “ith a , A paris actual and potential buyers ot chemical produ ts. but als aie 
nlants. is of interest | a list of suppliers of filter-papers and other such material “" 
e basic idea of the H vires cess is to reduc: of importance to the chemical industry. BI 
O : gage with carbon art te erature, ¢ ute — a “ 
and ¢ J} the eact 1 proaucts a ¢ q ert gas, an 
thus recover metallic magnesiut ihe reversible reactio1 The kaolin deposits at Lac Rémi (Que.), between Montrea 4 
MeQ + | Me + ( ()) 1s torced to the ioht by the hiel and (ittawa,. are to be devel] yped by a Company known as if 
petature 2000” * ol a three-phase ¢ lectric arc turnace Canadian China ¢ lav, Lid.. with a capital of $250,000 li the 
if the reaction proaucts are cooied norma ly, the reverse estimated that a product selling at $12.20 per ton can be pro ne 
reaction occurs ‘and the yieiada o! metallie mavneslul ls duced. as against S18-19 for the Cornish material. The kao 1D an 
negligible Sudden chilling and dilution of the Mg-CO nined is intended mainly for the paper industry, but som ine 
mixture iD ises the reaction hetwer tne twee né lve mav be wsed for pottery, D0 
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Co-operation in the Colour Industries 
Speech by the Chairman of the Colour Users’ Association 


TT value of co-operation within an industry, which 
(HE CHEMICAL AGE has often stressed, notably in the 
leading article of last week’s issue, was strikingly brought 
gut in the speech delivered by Mr. N. G. McCulloch, chai 
man of the Colour Users’ Association, at the annua] meet- 
ing of the Association at Manchester on September 12. It 
was by a co-operative effort between the makers and the 
users of colour, he pointed out, that it has proved possible 
to manufacture, or in some instances to prepare for the 
manutacture of, materials that hitherto have had to be 
imported. It was by this combined effort that it was pos- 
sible to get together the necessary machinery on the one 
hand, and, on the other, to obtain permission to use the 
raw materials and intermediates for which there is an 
insatiable demand tor munition purposes. Of the colours 
put iorward, some 25 per cent. have been put on’the mat 
ket already. In addition, a number of new dyestuffs have 
been produced which have shown technical advantages 
over any product previously available. 

lhe problem ot anthracene supply had not proved as 
easy of solution as appeared last year. here was need 
for close technical collaboration and exchange of informa 
tion. It did not seem as if it would be possible to carry 
ut the necessary distillation and concentration of the 
residues from which anthracene is obtained, at a price 
which the colour makers were able to pay. In this country 
there is no single large centre where coal is converted into 
gaseous products and coal tar, and the transport of the 
raw material from widely scattered districts created a 
problem of some complexity. It became necessary to set 
up a kind of clearing centre in which the problems affect 
ing the diverse interests could be dealt with, and eventually) 
the Mines Department set up a Coal Tar Control, appoint- 
ine Major T. Knowles to take charge. Under his super- 
vision the tar distillers freely exchanged technical informa. 
tion and encouraged newcomers with valuable help, with 
the result that there has been a steady increase in the 
production of anthracene, and by the end of this year there 
will be a production equal to 25 to 3 times that of the out 
put before the war. Plans for further plant have been com 
pleted, and although some time must elapse before the 
machinery is available, it would appear that, when the 
plant has been erected, the supply of anthracene in this 
country will be nearly four times what it was prior to 
September, 1939. Under the control of Major Knowles 
there is every possibility that the Intermediate Industry in 
this country will be set soundly on its feet, and we shall 
have cause for ‘satisfaction in knowing that another impor 
tant section of the chemical industry will have been estab 
lished in our own country. 

It was due largely to the representations made to the 
Controller of Dyestuffs by the Council of the Colour Users’ 
Association that the prices of imported dyestuffs, as well! 
as existing stocks of them, were very carefully controlled 
and maintained at a reasonable level, thus avoiding the 
inflated prices reached in the last war. ‘The Council col 
laborated with the makers in the production of necessary 
raw materials for our trade, and by their activities they 
assisted in bringing in necessary supplies from neutral 
ountries. 

lhe Chairman stated that it was of the utmost import 
ance that the good relationship, which he had already 
referred to, between the Colour Users’ Association and the 
sritish Dyestuffs Makers should be maintained. Neverthe 
less, when world competition again asserted itself, it would 
be no less important to lay stress in the right quarter on the 
necessity of being able to maintain a competitive position 
in foreign markets. Nothing would give the colour users 
of this country greater satisfaction than being able to fill 
their requirements from the materials produced by British 
makers and British chemists. They would be faced with 
an unpleasant situation. Every tie of sentiment, and 
indeed of interest, would urge them to give the utmost 
possible help to the colour makers in this country, and so 


avoid being thrown back into the hands of the German 
makers. On the other hand, they could not allow them- 
selves to let British industries suffer because of competi- 
tion from countries which had access to materials not made 
here. The research organisations maintained on the 
Continent had been so large that it is inevitable that they 
must produce a percentage of specialities not made else 
where. On the other hand, there was evidence that Ger- 
many, under the Hitler régime, was suffering severely on 
the academic side of research. ‘The follies of the present 
regime there offered to this country a great opportunity to 
forge ahead; the ability of the manufacturers to take 
advantage of it would be influenced very greatly by the 
Government departments concerned. 








Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Fuel Economy Campaign 


N the House of Commons last week Mr. T. Smith asked 

the Secretary for Mines what measures he proposed to 
draw attention to the need for economy in the use of fuels 
this winter and to ensure that the supplies available were 
used with the greatest possible efficiency. 

[In a written reply Mr. Grenfell stated that, as forecast 
in earlier statements, the Government had during the past 
month instituted a comprehensive campaign for the great- 
est possible economy in fuel consumption, covering not 
only coal and coke, but gas, electricity, fuel oil and 
parathn as well, and extending both to industrial and non- 
industrial use. On the industrial side an expert commit- 
tee had been appointed to advise on the many technical 
aspects of fuel economy. On the non-industrial side repre- 
sentatives of all the supplying interests were collaborating 
with the Government departments concerned in _ propa- 
ganda on a wide front for the same purposes. 


Constitution of the Committee 


The industrial committee, it is reported, is constituted 
as follows :— 

Mr. E. S. Grumell, D.Sc. (chairman), head of the fuel 
economy department of Imperial Chemical Industries: 
Mr. J. G. Bennett, director of the British Coal Utilisation 
Research Association; Mr. W. L. Boon, general manager 
of the London and Counties Coke Association; Mr. W. q. 
Drummond, member of the Central Committee of the 
Mining Association and managing director of the Ashing- 
ton Coal Company, Limited; Mr. E. V. Evans, general 
manager of the South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
chairman of the Gas Research Board; Sir Clement 
Hindley, past-president, Inst.C.E.; Mr. R. J. Sarjant, 
D.Sc., technologist of the iron and steel industry (with 
Hadfields, Limited); Mr. F. S. Sinnatt, D.Sc., director of 
tuel research of the Department of Scientific and Indus 
tria] Research; Mr. Johnstone Wright, chief engineer of 
the Central Electricity Board. 

This committee, THE CHEMICAL AGE understands, wil! 
work in conjunction with a staff of combustion engineers 
who have been placed at the disposal of the Mines Depart- 
ment by the Coal Utilisation Joint Council. In addition, 
the advice of the coal survey officers of the Department ot 
Scientific and Industrial Research is being made available. 

Calcium and Vitamin B in Flour 

Su E. Graham-Little asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food whether the proposal to add cal- 
cium to the fortified loaf had been abandoned in view of 
his announcement that the white loaf now issued did not 
contain that addition; and when the addition of synthetic 
vitamin B 1 would be made. Major Lloyd George replied 
that the proposal to add calcium to white flour had not 
been abandoned. The fortification of white flour with 
vitamin B 1 had already begun in certain mills supplying 
the South Wales area, and would shortly be extended. 
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Ph.D... A.1.¢ formerly at 


Mk. JOHN GRAYMORE, M.Sc., 
lk ducation, has been 


Live SLOCK port College tor | urthe 


Lp] OiInted nead ot the <« he miustry and applied chemist! \ 


lepartments of the Royal Technical College, Salford. 
Dr. |. W. JENKIN, Director of Research, lube Invest 
ments, l_amuted, Nas been appointed aaviser On stee! tubes 


the Ministry of Supply His services will be available 


ther Government departments. 


M (GEORGE KING. M.Sc.. F.I.C., has been re-elected 
ian of the Midland Chemists’ Committee for the ses 
j4i-4d2, and MR \\. lL. COLLIs, Ff IL.C.. is hon 
easurer. MR. E. M. Joiner, B.Sc., A.1.C. (Halton Road, 
Sut ( oldheld has bee I appointed Do! se retary. 
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Mk. NORMAN N. HO! DEN, of Hardman and Holden, Ltd., 
Manchester, has been appointed chairman ot the National! 
Sulphur \cid Association, succession to MR. R. G 
B.ie., |.P.. who 
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had occupied the position since 
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\ssociation 1n Igig. 


qgirector ol 


Nii |OHN HAND, until recently technica! 

Valley Products, ltd makers ot glyptal resins und 
irvine iis. has been appointed general manapel scott 
cit ind LoO.. L.td.. manutacturer> Ol solvents, 
( ~f - cl 

LDR KARI \. FOLKERS, assistant director of researcn 
\ler K wy Co.. Ini + has Dee! awarded tne Ameri all 
hemical Society Award in Pure Chemistry fo! contri 
s in the field ot pank he IStr\ including 
fs rvVltsA7TINa alkaloids. Vitam) ; . catalvti hydroge itions 

pyrimidines.”’ 

CAPTAIN PHILIP K. POTTER, R.A., who is now fulfilling 
iuties rb connection with munition proauction under the 
Minist! t Supply, and who is connected with the 

: racturiny P. Potter & Co.. ltd 
LB Lancs., sm ed at Broughton last week to 
\liss Sheila Partington 


LJ k | G. KING, ot the Fuel Research Station, and MR. 

\ IT. GREEN. of the British Retractories Research Associa 
re members oft the con ittee appointed by the 
Minister of Works to advise hi the steps to be taken 


’ 


emciencyv and econom' ] ne manulactult 


PROFESSOR P SABATIER, whose de: oulouse on 
yust i14 Is reported, was on of the most tamous 
T ¢ f Sts IT the ce [ul He was 1 his 87th 
’ had been Protessor of Chemistry at Toulouse 
University since 1882, having previously held appoint 
ents at Nimes and Bordeaux. In 1So0q he discovered. 
with Senderens, the process foi the catalytic hydro 
venation of oils, and his Jater work on organic chemistry 
espe ally devoted to the study oft atalytie activity, 
iy that of finely-divided metals He was awarded 
he Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1912. the Davy Medal 
Live Roval So0c1et' ] IOI Ss. ind the ra klin Medal ol 
he Fi klin Institute 19%2 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR GEORGE GREEN, F.R.S M.S 
k.1.C.. F.C.S.. who died at Walton-on-Thames on Septem 
er i2. at the age OI 77, Was formeriy director oO! research, 


Tp ration, and Protessor o! (hemistr\ 
Protessor Green. 
educated at Lancing and at University College. 


- 


Uvestufis ( 


Dvestutts) at the Universityv ot leeds 


London, was, on leaving College, emploved in the work of 
| Simpson and Spiller, aniline colour manu. 
| 1 manufacturing chemist. Later. 
94-1901, he was employed as chief chemist and 
inager of the colour works of the Clayton Aniline Co. 


(he protessor, who was the inventor of number of new 
| tar colouring matters, and also, conjunction with 
\I \. F. Oxley, the inventor of a simplified method of 

kine tard vas, was a Perkin Gold Medallist and 
Rest I Medallist of the Dvers’ ( Ompany, and in the 


rse of his career held advisory appointments to dyestuff 
nrign in thi COURLTrY., the United States and 
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on the Continent. He was a member of the Dyestuffs 
Development Committee of the Board of Trade, oj the 
Industrial Solvents Committee and of the Medical Research 
Council, and was the autho of several publications dealing 
with various aspects of dyestui!s research and industry) 
He had likewise served as a vi €-president of the Brit) 

\ssociation Ot | hemists. 








New Control Orders 


Lime, Slag and Stone 

_ Hl: Minister of War Transport, by the Control! 

Stone, Slag and Lime Order, 1941 (S.R. & O., 1941, 
No. 1302), has ordered that the following materials shall 
acquired, used or disposed of, except unde 
licence, as from September 1. Conditions of pric 
deemed necessary may be attached to the licence, and th 
licences May be rescinded or varied a any time I hie 
scheduled materials are as follows :— 
Agglomerate: andesite; aplite; 
kinds; brecia: chert; conglomerate; contact-altered 
rocks; diorite; dolerite and diabase; dolomite; ely: 
epidiorite; telsite; flint: gabbro of all kinds; gneis 
all kinds: vranite ot all kinds: granophyre : 
greenstone; greywacke; grit, hornblende-rock; hor 
blende-schist; lamprophyre ; chalk lime 
limestone of all mudstone; pennant 
peridotite ; phonolite: porphyrite ot al 
quartzite 


not be 


] ] " 
arKnose °* basalt tJ) 


granulite 
lime except 
kinds; marble: 
picrite ; porpnyry 
Sandstone oj al] kinds includ 
serpentine; slag (ex 
trachyte : Lull ; 


-s. ] . ~ } : 
KINdGs: rhyoiite: 
ing Nagstone: 


schist of all] 
cept bask S'aY): Sj) nite : 


kinds ; 
toadstone; 
whinstone. 
Export of Soap and Indigo 

I-xtensions of the prohibitions on the export of soap ot 
all Kinds and of indigo, as well as ot numerous article 
of non-chemical interest, are included in the Export o! 
Control) (No, 33) Order (S.R. & O. 1941, No. 142 
comes into force on October 1. 


} 
(,oods 


whi h 








Purchase Tax Amendment 

Wider Scope of Registration 

ry HI Treasury has made the Purchase Tax 
of Registration Limit | 

No. 1359) which, subject to the approval of the 

comes into Operation On 


Reductiol 


( ommons, 


(his provides tor the reduction of the registration limi 


£2000 to { =<00. Accordingly, 


‘“~ 


Irom 
chargeable 
business in chargeable 
exempt from registration will now be 


e900ds who have 


for registration, if the VrTross proceeds of their sales ot 
the average £300 a year. In 


chargeable eoods exceed on 
deciding whether this limit 


retailers should exclude any retail sales of goods not ol 
) manufacture. Where a person carries on two 
different 


} 
tne aggregate 


thei Own 
businesses (whether in the same o1 
liability to registration depends on 
proceeds of the various businesses. 
Manutacturers! and 
apply for 


] more 
names 
advised 


others Concerned are 


able goods an addition in 
they may be accountable on and after 
\ list of the goods chargeable with Purchase Jax is | 
tained in Notice No. 78 (recently 
up to date) issued by the Commussioners of ( ustoms id! 
Excise, which together with the 
applic ation May be obtained 
and Excise. 


prescribed 








Carbon tetrachloride produced in the U.S.A. in 1940 amounted 


according to a preliminary survey of the 


lo ove! 100.000 OOD lh) 
Tariff Commission. ‘The 
$5 000 O00 Ib 


production in 1939 wae 


(order, 1941 S.R. & O. OAl, 
House O] 
November 3, 1941 


manufacturers 0! 
goods and persons Carrying On a wholesale 
hitherto bee 
required to appl 


1s exceeded, manutacturing 


q 
{ 


registration as early as possible, and also to 
include in any future quotations for the supply of charge 
respect of the tax for whic! 
November 2, 194) 


reprinted and brought 


torm O! 
Irom any Officer of Customs 


oea©rly 





041 
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rch 


cu 
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General News 





Proposals by a committee to amend the staffing of the Burnley 

th analysts department met with objections at a recent 
i of the town council and were referred back for further 
eration, 


The Ministry of Labour is evidently finding out the good 

yt cs possessed by china clay workers, as already numbers of 

ave been released from their former employment in the 

as works patrol men in great aircraft works 
moved from St. Austell. 

Under the scheme for the distribution of liquid milk, 

into force on October 1. 


? 


} 
‘ ; 
a VortrrRS ( aif 


which 
provision will be made for the 
of milk Onsulmption as a beverage by industrial 
| | na rl ikings COC! rned should apply to the local food 
hor an application 


moll supplier. 


form. on which thev must nominate 


Boric talc dusting powders of the following composition: boric 


cid 100 oil of geranium 2 ml., purified tale to 1000 g., 
with or without 100 g. of powdered starch, may be supplied 
n bulk to hospitals and similar institutions, but not for re-sale. 

persons registered in Class 16, over and above their quota. 
\ doctor's certificate that the supplies are needed for th 


utions is required. 

A lecture on “© Potentiometric Redox Titrations and the Us 
( Redox Bristol Universit, 
cal Departimnent b\ Professor H. 3 S. Britton, D.Sc. 

on Thursday last week. The meeting was arranged by 
Bristol and South-Western Emergency Joint Committee. 
epresenting the Chemical Society, the Institute of Chemistry. 
and the Society of Chemical Industry. 

The Board of Trade has decided, wit! the approval of the 


| -urv, that the wa damage 


Indicators -° was delivered at 


premium payable under the 

Business Scheme for the whole year to September 30, 1942, 

shall not exceed 30s. per cent, For the six months to March 

31, 1942. the rate of premium will be 15s. per cent., payab! 
he option of 


ie insured. either in one sum or in two 
tlments at 7s. 6d. per cent. each. 
| 


The rate of premium 
i@ subsequent six months will be determined in March next 
will not exceed the limit indicated. 
Further decentralisation in the Ministry of Supply organisation 
being attained by the extension of the duties of Regional 
(¥ticers. These are now to be known as “ Controllers,’’ and 
vill be under a Director-General, Mr. Spencer Summers, M.P. 
In addition to their original duties of assisting manufacturers 
maintain production schedules, the Regional Controliers will 
take a measure of responsibility for manufacturing efficiency 
their area, and also for the proper utilisation of local labour 
ources, 
The beneficent uses of gases formed the subject of an address 
by Dr. Newton Friend, chief of the chemistry department of 


Birmingham Central Technical College, to the Birmingham 
Rotary Club on Monday. Speaking of the so-called ‘* wa 


vases,’’ Dr. Fmend cited the use of chlorine in bleaching 
powder, of phosgene as an intermediate in dvestuffs manufacture, 
and the experimental use of mustard gas in cancer treatment. 
He also recalled the fact that the Spartans employed clouds of 
suiphnrous vapour as an offensive weapon in the 5th or 6th 
century B.C, 

The Trading with the Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) 
No. 15) Order, 1941, coming into force on September 11, con 
ns over 300 additions to the list of traders in neutral countries 
th whom it is unlawful to have dealings of any kind. Additions 

‘ Lissa,’’ 8.A., Linea 552, 


hemical interest include: Quimica 
dado. Havana. Cuba: Soc. Haitienne de Produits Pharma.- 


ceutiques and Pharmacie Buch, both at Port-au-Prince, Hayti; 


harmacia Nacional Luis Kaufmann, Apartado 14, Tapachula, 
Mexico: Farmamex Productos Farmaceuticos, S.A., Isabel la 
Catohea 15, Apartado 1257, Mexico Citv: Sociedade Metalurgica 
Portuguesa (Buccellato & Miguel), Loureneco Marques; and 
Drogueria Nacional (Valentiner & Cia), Apartado 423, Caracas, 
Venezuela. Among the 18 deletions appears Hormopharma 
Argentina, S.A., San Martin 492. Buenos Aires. 





From Week to Week 


Preparations for the examination for associate-membership of 
the Institution of Chemical Engineers are now being made, and 
application forms for the 1942 test, together with the memoran 
The Training of a Chemical Engineer “" may now be 
obtained from the Hon. Registrar of the Institution, at 56 
Victoria Street, 


uportance ol thy 


dum on 


London, S.W.1. In view of the ever-growing 
chemical engineering profession, a very large 
entry is expected on this occasion. 


Foreign News 


With the aim of increasing the bauxite output of the Japaness 


mandated island of 


Palau, a@ company called the Aluminium 


(‘o. of the South Seas has been formed uu 


Tokvo, with a capital 


LO million ven, savs Reuter, 


Primary and secondary butanol, buiv! acetate, and ethy! 
acetate have been added to the list of chemicals subject to export 
control from the U.S.A. according to Schedule No. 14 issued 
last month. In the same schedule export control of copper, 
brass. bronze, and zinc was revised. 


Shellac was imported into the United States at a somewhat 
higher unit value during the current vear than last year; imports 
of unbleached = shellac 13,417,500 Ib., valued at 
$1,656,100, during the first five months of 1941, compared with 
14,284,500 I|b., 
of 1940. 


amounted = to 


valued at $1,551,500. durine the same period 


Mercury production at American mines in June last established 
a record monthly rate at least since the last war, and probably 
since the period of the country’s greatest output, from 1875 to 
1888, according to the Bureau of Mines, United States Depart 
ment of the Interior. Output aggregated approximately 4000 
flasks, compared with 3600 in May. New rich strikes contributed 
to production in June and, as a consequence, the sharp advance 
in the total may be of a temporary nature unless influenced 
by other factors. 


The monthly peace-time average is not mor 
than 1500. flasks. 


Consumption dropped somewhat, amounting 


to 3500 flasks. a decrease of 200 flasks from the quantity reported 
for May, 








Forthcoming Events 


The London Section of the Oil & Colour Chemists’ Association 
is holding a lunch-time social, beginning at 1 p.m., on September 
20, at Oddenino’s Restaurant, Regent Street, London, W. 


A conference on X-Rays in industry will be held by the 
Institute of Physics at the Royal Institution, London, W.1, at 
2 p.m., on September 24. Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., will 
open the conference and Professor J. A. Crowther will preside. 


The first meeting in the new session of the British Society 
for International Bibliography will be held on September 26, ai 
2 p.m., at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. and will take the form of 
a joint discussion on the subjects of the preparation of subject 
indexes to volumes of periodicals and the listing of titles of 
periodical publications. Dr. S, C. Bradford will open the dis- 
cussion on indexing and Mr. E. Lancaster-Jones that on listing 
titles. 


A three-day scientific conference, organised by the British 
Association (Division for Social and International Relations of 
Science) will be held at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, London, on September 26, 27 and 28, to ‘* demonstrate 
the common purpose of men of science in ensuring a post-war 
order in which the maximum benefits of science will be secured 
for all people.”’ Sessions will be presided over by the Ameri 
can, Soviet, and Chinese Ambassadors, by the President cf 
Czechoslovakia, by Mr. H. G. Wells, and by Sir Richard 
Gregory, President of the British Association; and at the end 
Sir Richard Gregory will put forward a new charter of scien 
tific fellowship. Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France will likewise be represented, and exiled scientists from 
Germany, Austria and possibly Italy, will also take part. 





Company News 


‘he directors of the Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical Co. 
Lid., recommend a final ey of 74 per cent., making 10 pe: 
ent. for the vear to March 3] 124 per 


Cooper, Steagn and Robertson, 


the raina®r'’ nar lO! ithe 


Del Will be als ! tha al 

Lever Brothers and eteser. Ltd., ha leclared a dividend 
r 1 rainar\ i} al ior tn year end: 7. 

Cel . and announce a uert pront oO 

t £6.987.150 (£6 442 O53 

Staveley Coal _ Iron Co., Ltd., 


Ss of 4294.429) 
i 








New Companies Registered 
East Parade (Distributors), Ltd. (369,321).—Private com 


) 
pany apitai, £100 in 100 shares of fl each. Manufacturers 
ol and d . chemicals, pigments, varnishes, etc. Sub 
scribers: F. 7 lrovd: W. Powell. 
: Park Sgquare 


Duva, Ltd. 


HH) Ordinary shares “a 


Registered offic 


company eee: £500 in 
and ‘AWM) deter shares of Is. 
Manufacturers of and dealers in metal, paint 


chemicals, fertilisers, etc. Subsct J. W. Niven; 
: Deepdene,”’ Highwold, Hipstead, Surrey. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


OLLOWING | last week's strong advance Ln 

values, Stock Exchange inarkets nave developed 

bhonary tendency in the absence of further improvement in 
ume of business. Sell 


: 


¢ pressure Was not heavy. and, 
mahy stocks and shares were reported to 


pp 


continue 
in the market lt is, of eourse, this 


i 


| 
rf supply vhich tends to result in prices heing ad 


sharply on moderate improvement in demand. More- 


firmness with which securities are held indicates 
in the ture, and willingness to be prepared to 
long view, which naturally has an important influ 
~entiment Although best prices recorded recently 


4 


7 } 7 
peel TULi\ neid. 


humerous shares of companies 
with Lie chemical and kindred industries were 
mn balance. 


mpared with a week lmmperial Chemical have im 


ved from 35ls. Yd. to 3: Sd. at the time of writing, anc 
‘ per cent preference have remained firth at around 3S, 
aporte continued firmly held, and maintained their recent 

to 62s. 6d... while Fison Packard were 323s. 9d... and British 
and Cake Mills preferred ordinary 40s. xd Lever and 
Lnilever lost part of an earlier rise, but were 2s 3d. com- 
pared with 25s. Yd. a week ago; the increased profits for the 
past year created an excellent impression, while the halving 
of the dividend to 5 per cent. was attributed to a precaution. 
ary measure owing to the dividend equalisation agreement 
the Dutch Lever N.V. and the impossibility of asc 

res ilts of this compan ln VIeWw ’ (german occ ipa 
f Holland. The Triplex Glass results were also up to 
halane 

Jos Gd... on the unproved dividend apparent the 
company has been successful in adapting its activities to work 
national importance Nairn and Greenwich were a firm 
ire and held their recent rise to 61s. 3d.. while there was 
fair amount of activity in Barry and Staines ordinary 

which further improved from 36s. to 36s. 9d. On the 

nd. there Was alh easier tende Cy ine sritish Plaster 


/ Pi } 1 . : ' . : 
veneral expectations, and the shares were higter on 


7s 3d \ sso lated { emetnt were higher al ATS. Hid 
assumption that cement manufacturers are likely to 
tively emploved, and that there may be a possibility 
dividend than the 10 per cent 

It is. however. 


paid for the pre 
assumed that al! 

an imerease will be left unt the final payment 
the impending interim dividend is likel\ un- 


cenerall 


9 per cent ritish Oxvgen at 67s. were the same 

azo. but elsewhere. British Aiuminium reacted from 

46s In other directions, s0rax Cx nsolidated have 
steady “atl 24s while Amalgamated Metal shares were 
at 18s. 6d.. and, awaiting the financial results, Imperial 


sy ordinary were slight! jigher at 3s. 3d At Wis 


announce that no 


idend on the 


Phe Chr nical 


September 20 14 


lL nited Molasses were well maintained on balance, wh 
rise from 68s. 6d. to 70s. was recorded in the units of the 
Distillers Co. Among smaller-priced issues, there was again 
a fair amownt of activity around 3s. in British Industrial] 
Plastics, British Tar Products transferred at close on 6s., and 
British Lead Mills 2s. shares changed hands at Is. 7} 
Murex hada firm appearance at 68s. 9d. as had Turner and 
Newall at 71s. 104d., while Dunlop Rubber were little changed 
at 35s. Yd. In the iron and steel section, movements were 
relatively small; Stewarts and Lloyds were 48s.; Tube Invest- 
ments 94s Dorman Long 22s. 9d.; and Guest Keen 23s. 94, 
United Glass Bottle made the higher price of 55s., and For. 
ster’s Glass 10s. ordinary shares again transferred over 18s, 
Awaiting the interim dividend announcement, Pinehin John. 
son were higher at 24s. 3d.. while International Paint moved 
up from 88s. 9d. to 9ls. 3d. On the other hand, Boots Drug 
had an easier appearance at 34s. 3d., but elsewhere Beecliams 
Pills deferred shares were higher at 10s., as were Sangers at 
lvs., and Timothy Whites at 2ls. 6d British Drug Houses 
were again quoted at 22s. 6d. Anglo-Iranian and most other 
oil shares lost part of the improvement recorded a week ago. 


; t ’ a 








British Chemical Prices 


Market Reports 
A FIRM tone characterises most departments of the general 


chemicals market and fresh business has been more or less 
limited to quantities to cover immediate requirements. In 
egard to existing contract commitments delivery specifications 
cover good volumes. A good demand is noted for both grades 
of potassium permanganate and the demand for other potash 
products exceeds available supplies. Most of the soda _pro- 
ducts continue firm and there is no change of importance to 
record. Elsewhere barium chloride is unchanged with a sear. 
city of offers for early delivery and oxalic, tartaric and citric 
acids remain short supply. In the coal tar products section 
activity continues to be influenced by the supply position, and 
asa result the volume of transactions during the week has been 
small. With the exception of pitch and pyridine most items 
are firm. 

MANCHESTER.—Trade in heavy chemicals on the Manchester 
market during the past week has been on a fair scale and 
sellers report little interference, particularly with regard to 
contract deliveries, as a result of holidays in the consuming 
districts. These are now pretty well at an end, and so far as 
this factor is concerned chemical market conditious are now 
more or less normal. In the aggregate the past week's con- 
tract deliveries of textile and other chemicals have been on 
steady lines, with a moderate flow of new bookings reported, 
In the tar products market firm price conditions are a feature 
almost throughout the range, and supplies for near delivery are 
scarce except in pitch and one or two other materials. 

GLascow.—There is no change in the Scottish heavy chemical 
trade during the past week either for home or export business, 
Prices are still very firm. 


Price Changes 


anid Sulphide. Golden, ls. 14d. ls. 10d. per lb. Crim- 
2s. 14d. to 2s, 6d. per Ib. 
Cadmium Sulphide.—5s. 9d. to 6s. 5d. per Ib. 

Carbon Biack.—5id. to S}d. per |b., according to packing. 
Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 99/1006, 4s. 3d. per gal) Mancnestrr: 
Pale. 99/100, 4s. 64. per gal. 
Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per gal.; Heavy, 

90/1909, Is 104d. naked at works. MancHEstTer: 90/1609, 

Ys. bd. to Zs. 10d. 
Sodium Bichromate.—( rvstals, cake and powder, 5 7 

anhydrous, od. pel Ib... net dj/d U AK. 


1, pel lb.. 








At the thirty-third Autumn Meeting of the Institute of Metals, 
held at the offices of the Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, S8.W.1, on September 17, the election of 38 members and 
student members was confirmed, and the following list of nom- 
inations was made bv the Council as officers for 1942-43: as 
President, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Greenly, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
M.A.: as Vice-Presidents, Mr. Horace W. Clarke (Birmingham) 
and Mr. H. Ss. Tasker. B.A. (T.ondon) : as Members of Council, 
Mr. G. Wesley Austin. O0.B.E., M.Sc. (Greenock); Mr. W. F. 
Brazener (Birmingham): and Mr. H. W. C Hignett (Tondon). 
It was stated that the result of the Psa of the new officers 

announced at the annual general meeting in March 








